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people and about all time/ If you come across a character
who seems to fit Bernard Shaw like a glove, be wary of your
find. Forjnstance, you might think you had spotted Shaw
in Larry Doyle of John Bull's Other Island. What
simpler ? Irish, the son of a small land-agent, Larry was
discontented in Ireland: so was Shaw. Larry went to
England and made a success there: so did Shaw. In fact,
the likeness is so true, as far as it goes, that when Shaw
describes Larry in the preface to the play as possessing
'the freedom from illusion, the power of facing facts, the
nervous industry, the sharpened wits, the sensitive pride of
the imaginative man who has fought his way up through
social persecution and poverty,' unbeknown to the reader
I took the liberty of lifting the description bodily from
Larry Doyle and applied it to Bernard Shaw in the fourth
chapter, recognizing in it an authentic piece of self-port-
raiture. But if Shaw is Larry Doyle, who is Peter Keegan ?
For Keegan and Larry are always at loggerheads, yet with-
out a shadow of doubt Father Keegan is many times the
mouthpiece of the real Shaw. Shaw, for example, has no
use for cut flowers, and we find Peter Keegan admonishing
Nora: 'Don't pluck that little flower: if it was a baby you
wouldn't want to pull its head off and stick it in a vase of
water to look at.' Remember, too, that Keegan talks more
than any one else at the end of the play and bows himself out
with the last word of the argument; a Shavian life habit.
In the gallery of Shaw's characters Keegan stands a little
apart from the others. What distinguishes him from them ?
The possession of a heart, I think. Of all the Shavian
creations this one-time priest, unfrocked for being a little
too wise for the liking of those about him, seems the one
most capable of human feeling. His heart is warm and his
sympathies wide. He is perhaps Shaw's noblest creation;
certainly his most lovable. It almost seems as if Ireland,
on which Shaw had turned his back so finally and curtly
more than a quarter of a century before, was not to be
denied after all. There is a nostalgia in Keegan, and all
the tenderness we miss in Shaw wells up in him. If Shaw
seems to lack roots, or love of his native land, or simplicity,
or warnith, one likes to believe that it is- not so much that